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finding a gap between his meagre force of two mounted
regiments and two battalions of infantry, were able to
detach him from the main body under Kleber. Ney led
the cavalry m a desperate charge and effected a break-
through, but the infantry had to be left as spoil to the
Whitecoats.
The nth of September found him at Giessen, where
the spirited townsmen endeavoured to capture half his
troops by suddenly closing the gates while their march
was in progress. Having arranged his guns outside the
walls Ney turned back, bearing a flag of truce, and levelled
a few sanguinary threats which, under the circumstances,
would have taxed his performance. But, as at Forcheim
and Rothenburg, they literally took the heart from the
men of Giessen, who were thankful to see and hear
the last of that terrible rear-guard.
Meanwhile the general depression of his army had
ascended to Jourdan who, in answer to several requests,
was replaced by General Beurnonville at the end of
September. The Sambre-et-Meuse was then dotted
along the Sieg, a tributary of the Lower Rhine, with
Ney in position on the left. Beurnonville, who signed
an armistice which lasted to the middle of April 1797,
was soon glad to resign in favour of Hoche, a great
Republican soldier. Previous to this Ney had been re-
commended for the rank of general, which step, however,
was refused by the Paris authorities. On February i3th
he took over the advance-guard of Grenier's division,
and made his head-quarters at Birkenfeld with the 2nd
Hussars, 6th Chasseurs, three infantry battalions, and
light artillery, in all some 3,000 men.
But one of Hoche's first moves -was to reorganize the
army, with the cavalry formed in three divisions under
General d'Hartpoul. And on March 7th Brigadier-
General Ney -was given command of the Hussar Division,
comprising the znd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Regiments.
The armistice had barely terminated before the French
were again swarming over the Sieg and the Rhine, and